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Editorial 


Every presidential address to the Library Association has had its own quality, just as our 
Presidents have each brought their own personal contribution to Association history. Some 
will recall from Dr. Bronowski’s quite charming address the small foreign child, the possessor 
of only a few words of English, who, asking the Librarian of Whitechapel, a tall, thin, 
moustached man, for some book that would help him to fuller English, was given Midshipman 
Easy. It was “‘the perfect choice”’, he was able to say some forty years after. That is characteristic 
of the President’s method ; a generous recounting of his experiences in his own cultural 
development, with many all-too-brief side reflections on the relations of science to the 
humanities, the ultimate indispensability of reading in education and therefore of libraries 
as its providers. An assessment of Panizzi as our greatest and of Conrad as a novelist comes in, 
both like himself men born to another language and yet of extraordinary attainment in the 
adopted tongue which they had to learn in adult life. A repeated tribute to public libraries, 
to which he himself owed much and a plea that they should be careful to provide books which 
would enable not only the scientist to qualify in more general cultural reading but would 
enable the layman to know the language of science which to so many is indeed foreign. He 
instanced “the concept of relativity, the concept of quantum junips, the principle of un- 
certainty, the statistical principle,—ways of thinking which rank among the imaginative 
achievements of the human mind. But because they are evolved in science, they are formulated 
in language which few people understand”. His main plea, the one that the press chose to 
record, was for a standard edition of the classics of science, such as Newton’s Opticks, Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, the essays of William Kingdom Clifford, and of Charles Pearce, which can 
speak the language of science to this generation, as can the later ones of Sherrington, Eddington 
and Schriédinger, and for the availability of these in all public libraries as, indeed, in others. 
Librarians, he thought, could do much to bring about such an edition and its distribution. 
* * * * 

Neither with the President’s address nor with the other papers of the Conference do we 
attempt to describe them fully ; they will be found in the Proceedings as usual. We merely 
emphasize points that seem to have, or should have, a special impact upon our current library 
thinking. To assist us, we have considered what, for example, 1e 7 /mes selected for its columns 
in the course of the Conference. It had a fair press, we suppose, in view of the faét that in the 
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same week the “7°, Bank Rate” crisis, if it is one, broke upon us at the time and flooded 
the columns ; we know we are at the bottom of the scale of interest when anything “big” 
breaks. To return, in the “Thunderer” as it once was,—it roars now as gently as a nightingale 
mostly—apart from a line or two on the President’s appeal for the science classics, there was 
a brief account of Mr. Edward Blishen’s study of the child as a reluctant reader ; Mr. Harrison’s 
paper, also a well-studied one, on staff education and recruitment—the article we have re- 
ceived from a correspondent deals with some aspects of his perennial theme ; Mr. B. S. Page’s 
fine, generous paper on “The University Library”, which also inspired a leading article in the 
T.L.S. and Mr. A. Shaw Wright’s thoughts on the 30th anniversary of the County Libraries 
Section. There were other papers, probably of equal importance, to which we hope to refer 
in subsequent pages; for the Conference emitted some ideas which should be matters of 
discussion in library meetings through the country in the coming winter. 


* * * * * 


* 


Librarians who have had to cope with crowds of children may be surprised that Mr. 
Blishen, as a teacher, has been exercised by the existence of so many children who have a 
“robust prejudice against books”, or would have if there were no school library. “The 
public library was not a service they made much use of. It was something you had to join ; 
it was joined by children who, on the whole, seemed slightly unhealthy ... The library was 
where you got fined. It was a place with rules. You had to remember to go there and you 
had to remember to go at the right time”, and so on. Balanced against this was the faét that 
the school library when it came into existence was the school’s most successful institution. 
Seven years later over half of the children were regular borrowers. The real reasons were the 
accessibility of the room and the books, the informality, comfort and refuge of the room 
and many other qualities which would seem to public children’s librarians the very founda- 
tions of their own service. There is much more in what, for the readers of these pages, is 
a good astringent study, and no doubt it will attraét further attention from the Youth Seéction 
and other children’s librarians—if there are any others. It will be noted that the question of 
library hours comes in. 

* * * * 


* 


Departmental Committees, however august, do not always bring the millennium. Were 
it so, that on Public Libraries of 1850 and the Kenyon Committee of 1928 would have left 
little to be done now. Too much must not be expected from Lord Hailsham’s new com- 
mittee which is now working under the very popular chairmanship of Dr. S. C. Roberts. 
It is, however, briefed more widely than former such committees and is to take in review not 
merely the public library service but to think of them also in relation to other libraries. We 
have every confidence that the committee will be thorough, enterprising, impartial and 
above all just to our past endeavours. How the members were chosen has been discussed in 
Liaison ; we may well be satisfied with the L.A. representation, although three members of 
the Council is not a large percentage for the Association charged by Royal Charter to look 
after the interests of libraries, and there is no representative of the great city libraries. Public 
libraries are not the whole concern of the Committee, but it is their service that has given 
rise to the Committee and they are most likely to be affected, for good we trust, by 
its deliberations. 

It may be, however, that we hope or fear more than can arise from the Committee. It 
is probable that the great city services and those of the universities, or other than the libraries 
of smaller places, will be considered to be outside the terms of reference. Wait and see. 


* 


* 


The ill-considered notion to relieve examination candidates from the necessity of first 
joining the L.A. was rejected by the Annual Meeting. It was no doubt well-meant and what 
was advocated may, in a more wealthy day, be possible. The second motion advocating the 
installation of the President at the opening of the Annual Conference was carried by a very 
narrow margin. This we have advocated ourselves. It is a return to tradition. There seems 
no need to link the presidential term with the financial or calendar year. The installation 
would certainly dignify the office and enhance the Conference, 
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Profit and Joy: 
Impressions of the Annual Conference at Harrogate 


By Hersert Warp (Borough Librarian, Stepney) 


A Goop CONFERENCE ! My own experience, though limited to two such gatherings, rated 
this year’s highly, and many delegates with more to recollect gave similar praise. 

Apart, | suppose, from the speakers, who must wish for the largest possible audience, 
everyone hoped for “Folkestone” weather. Those depressing weeks of so-called summer 
which we had grumbled through, would have made mid-September warmth and sunshine 
doubly welcome—but, apart from a brief glimpse on Thursday, we experienced only cloud, 
rain and wind. So into the Floral Hall we all crowded ; there blue sky and sunshine were 
visible in the high-up wall panels with their ga“ scenes of Venice—or was it the Grand Junétion 
Canal at Willesden ? The furnishings of red plush and gilt, brought back early childhood 
recollections of the Shepherd’s Bush Empire (for father would never miss Albert Whelan) 
and seemed warm and inviting by comparison with the damp, grey Streets of the town. 

It was in these surroundings that we were civically received on Monday evening and 
here, for most of us, was our first personal contaét with the President. Television has made his 
Strong and apparently severe face recognisable to millions, but there must have been many 
as well as myself, who wondered how this eminent scientist would “fit” into this Conference. 
It has been a great disappointment to many of the profession that Dr. Bronowski has not 
visited branches and divisions, or accepted invitations to be present at this or that funétion. 
Perhaps we had not taken as seriously as we should his warning that work with the Coal 
Board and countless other commitments would prevent such visits. Now he was amongst 
us we were perhaps wondering whether there would be that embarrassment which occurs 
when a host realises that the guest of honour is present more from duty than desire—and the 
guest himself knows he knows ! 

But those who felt such doubts had them quickly dispelled. The President and his 
charming lady were soon dancing with as much enjoyment as the Chiefs whose extended duties 
make dancing with their ladies the rare pleasure that it is. 

With recollections of Folkestone and, more particularly, the week-end conference at 
Bognor, our own small party established itself in a box where it was calculated that the males 
would have an uninterrupted view of the cabaret without the embarrassment of being dragged 
on to the floor by any of the not-over-dressed young ladies of the chorus. But there was no 
cabaret—not even a solitary bird impressionist nor yet an adagio dancer. Perhaps such re- 
laxations are not known in a township where pleasure signifies the imbibing of sulphur 
water ! 

Awaiting the opening of Conference next morning one could sense an eager anticipation 
not normally felt at proceedings such as these. An address to us, as librarians, by a man so 
brilliant was obviously regarded not only as the professional event of the year but by many 
as the experience of a career. Because of this the “preliminaries” could have been resented 
if they had been allowed to drag on ; (“preliminaries” is perhaps not too apt when referring to 
matters of the importance of Carnegie and Kate Greenaway Awards). Fortunately, the time 
actually taken—45 minutes—was just long enough to do justice to the recipients and yet not 
cause restlessness amongst the delegates. 

The intellectual stature of our President assured fairly reasonable, though not over in- 
dulgent space in the press—apart from the “Yorkshire Post” which, with unexpected stupidity, 
subordinated their report of his speech to a headlined “catchphrase” from the afternoon’s 
session on children’s reading. This latter infuriated me, for the address was brilliant. I can 
find no other single word to describe it adequately. It should, and will, be read carefully when 
it appears in the Conference Proceedings. But even the most scrupulous reading and re- 
reading will not do it justice, for its delivery (it was not read from a script), its timing, its 
humour gave it even more power. It is quite true to say that the audience hung on even to the 
pauses. 

Dr. Bronowski has championed the public library in his B.B.C. appearances and it was 
known to many that his early years after arriving in this country were lived inthe East End—in 
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Stepney, in fact. Although I can lay no personal claim to honour for the service which a certain 
Stepney librarian at Whitechapel Library gave to the young Bronowski (aged 12), it was hearten- 
ing to me to hear such praise for the library service of which I now form a part. My Chairman, 
sitting next to me, could justifiably claim some of that glory, for he has a record of unbroken 
service on the Libraries Committee stretching back almost to 1920. 


After setting the scene for us by relating the “modern” discovery of printing from 
movable type, near 500 years ago, to the earliest form of writing 10,000 years old, speech 100,000 
years and the birth of the human race 1,000,000 generations ago, Dr. Bronowski went on to 
show how the written word gave to man two abilities denied to animals—the abilities to 
remember and to foresee the future. “‘Animals”, he said, “cannot pass on to other animals 
their experiences. If they could then birds would tell other birds to beware of the cuckoo !” 
“The existence of records, however, does not ensure the culture of a society”, he added. 
“It is not only essential to preserve what the best minds have discovered but to see that it is 
turned into everyday knowledge.” 


The President went on to speak of two great foreigners, Antonio Panizzi and Joseph 
Conrad whose great careers were so closely connected with books. From their difficulties 
and achievements we were led to Dr. Bronowski’s experience as a child, arriving in England 
with no knowledge of the language and of his self-education through the power of books 
and the medium of the public library. “But”, he continued, “man’s culture is his sense of 
participating in the whole life of the time; it is essential for him to gain experience in a// 
creations of the human mind. Specialists can therefore not be regarded as cultural men. Many 
would regard themselves as Philistines if they could not understand the theories of Schénberg 
or the works of Picasso, yet they are tone deaf and colour blind to the discoveries of science.” 

Whilst he admitted that Public libraries have already begun to play their part in correécting 
this, they should go further by making the language of science familiar to the non-scientists. 
Whilst a scientist knows how to read Shakespeare, a literary man cannot read, with under- 
Standing, about new scientific discoveries. Publishers should produce in attractive format the 
old and new classics of science—Newton, Darwin, Clifford, Peirce, Sherrington, Eddington, 
Schrédinger. Librarians should then see that these were adequately displayed on their shelves— 
not merely sandwiching an odd item between popular science and “Do it yourself” manuals. 

In reaching the climax of his address the President declared that he would never forget 
his boyhood and his debt to the “tall, thin librarian at Whitechapel”. ‘The printed word and 
the public library are the most powerful means of self education”, he concluded, “and as 
librarians you are the custodians of culture in the Arts and the Sciences together.” 

The reception given to his address was tremendous and he sat down amidst sincere and 
prolonged applause ; I looked at the clock. He had spoken for 55 minutes—the supposed 
ideal length for such an address. 

The unenviable task of proposing a vote of thanks to such a man and for such an address 
fell to Mr. Haugh (Bristol). It was to his great credit that he sounded neither trite nor paltry. 

Any sessions that followed must, by comparison, have been in the nature of an anti- 
climax. It must have been to Mr. Blishen’s comfort that his audience in the afternoon was 
large and attentive, and to our satisfaction that a speaker of considerable calibre had been 
found. Whilst there was nothing of great depth in his paper, “The Reluctant Reader” his 
observations on the birth of his own school library, his position as teacher librarian, and the 
effects on the boys of a secondary modern school, were always witty and of interest to librarians 
who have observed these activities in the field of education from the other side of the fence 
bordering it. 

We recognized immediately his boys who with a robust prejudice against books regarded 
the public library user as an unhealthy specimen, lacking in normal joie de vivre. The attitude 
has not changed a lot in the thirty years since | wore a school cap and breeches! Mr. 
Blishen gave some figures of book users seven years ago and today, but his statement that 
7 out of 10 children now borrow books from the schoo/ library as distinét from 1 in 10 from 
the public library seven years ago does not, in my opinion, give a sound basis for true com- 
parison. There was more value in his pointed remarks concerning the lack of children’s 
books written with a brisk incisive style—‘‘Far too many”, he said, “‘concern themselves 
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with the activities of the middle middle-class, described in middle class speech. Such books 
just do not capture the imagination of the young reader.” 

Discussion which followed was very paltry and delved little deeper than whether silence 
in the school library was insisted upon! One speaker prefaced his remarks with “We must 
all have been conscious . . .” and then paused unintentionally before giving us the body of 
his Statement. It was amusingly coincidental that a few seats away from me one delegate was 
snoring most unmusically. 

Wednesday, the four-session day, saw the weather no better and a large audience came 
to hear Mr. Harrison (the sad-faced one from Manchester, not his ““come-to-sunny Eastbourne” 
namesake)—and to keep dry and warm. ‘Education for librarianship, and professional 
status” in the hands of one of our leading library school heads produced a picture as sombre 
as the day. Quoting with equal facility from Donne (“walled up gardens, sealed up walls and 
bottomless depths”’), T. S. Eliot (“‘we cannot bear too much reality”) and over a dozen Annual 
Reports, Mr. Harrison suggested that no less decayed than the state of early Denmark is the 
present State of the staffing in our libraries—10% in his estimation leave annually. The now 
familiar “professional v. non-professional” theme, more consideration to proper in-service 
training, and a greater intake of graduates were points put forward to improve the situation. 

Seventy-two minutes later Mr. Harrison sat down, and many who wished to see his 
remarks strike home to the authority members wished that he could have made the paper 
fifteen minutes or so shorter. I feel that it would have had greater force. 

This delay before the Chairman’s “the floor is yours” had obviously caused that ebullient 
and now familiar delegate from Birmingham, Councillor Rees, to simmer on the boil, for 
he leapt to the mike and, disregarding its capabilities, roared out that “librarians concern 
themselves too much with professional status”. “Get your deliberations and appeals down 
from the champagne and oyster level to that of cockles and pop !” Another delegate spoke 
rather puzzlingly of “flogging a dead horse till it gets up”, and it was left to Mr. McColvin 
(Westminster) to bring calm, honest good sense to the discussion by stating that in spite of 
what had been suggested by authority delegates it was quite possible for us to look after our 
own professional interests and those of the community at the same time. “It is impertinent 
of authority members”, he concluded with the right degree of emphasis, “to condemn us for 
trying to safeguard our own interests.” 

At the A.A.L. sessions in the afternoon Mr. Thompson (Kingston upon Hull) continued 
the theme set off by Mr. Blishen, ““The Teacher/librarian”, but now seen from our side of the 
fence. Kingston upon Hull is well in the forefront with its teacher/librarian course (one of 
the twenty-five courses now running in the country), and Mr. Thompson has been largely 
responsible for its planning and its launching. One wished that his comments, particularly 
on salaries paid to teachers and to our own children’s librarians, could have been addressed 
to a body of teachers,—or perhaps better still, the employers’ side of the N.J.C. 

By comparison with recent years the A.G.M. was a timid affair and is likely to be re- 
membered only because Mr. Luke (Denbighshire) got a motion carried : “that the Presidency 
shall be from conference to conference and the holder induéted at conference.” 

Mr. O’Leary gained many laughs but few votes in trying to get “member” altered to 
“person” in the Byelaw and Rule affecting examinations. It was all over in an hour—and tea 
was very welcome. 

After two full sessions and an A.G.M. nothing heavy or stodgy would have been accept- 
able for the Annual Leéture. 

“Books will be read”, by Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, librarian of the University of 
California, quickly proved to be neither. Although some criticised it later as “shallow” and 
even dangerously misleading to certain authority members, I found considerable enjoyment 
in it, being prepared to ignore, or at least skirt some of its implications. It certainly provided 
strong contrast to the pleas of Mr. Harrison at the morning session, for Dr. Powell condemned 
the modern fetish of technique worship to the detriment of bookmanship. Dr. Powell quoted 
with so much fervour from the aims and findings of an American Library Science fact-finding 
body that Dr. Bronowski had to stand by with water carafe and tumbler to keep him going ! 

The President in his opening remarks at 8 p.m. said that at 5.15 p.m. he had been speaking 
in Manchester, but was determined to be back in Harrogate to hear Dr. Powell. I am sure 
that he must have felt the hustle well worth while. 
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The two County Libraries’ sessions were somewhat disappointing. Mr. A. Shaw Wright 
(Shropshire) was introduced as one who had early gained the reputation of being “‘a young 
man ina hurry”. That made us still more curious as to the meaning of the title he had chosen, 
“Watcher of the skies”, and | wondered whether librarianship was to be linked with the 
International Geophysical Year. Alas, his glance was backwards rather than to the future, 
for he gave us an account of the progress of County Libraries and particularly the County 
Libraries Section over the past thirty years. It is an impressive story, but it has been told before 
and perhaps that is why there was no discussion. 

At the second County Libraries Section meeting, Mrs. Eifrida Vipont Foulds spoke on 
“Books and the countryman”. Mrs. Foulds is best known to us as the author of books for 
children, including the Carnegie Medal winner for 1950, “The lark on the wing”. She is 
obviously a countrywoman at heart and knows that the needs of the countryman for a wide 
range of books are no less than those of the town-dweller. From her own experiences she 
drew a picture of the part which books could play in the life of the country-dweller, whether 
man, woman or child. 

The Annual Dinner has tended to be tagged with a bad name, either through inadequate 
seating accommodation, through a meal which in actuality failed to realise the promises of the 
menu, or through some indifferent speeches—one or even more of these at a time. This year 
I found no cause for complaint and I heard but two minor criticisms ; one of the seating plan’s 
slight dissimilarity from the actual named places at table, and the other that “or” on the menu 
didn’t necessarily indicate a choice. 


In direct contrast to last year when the opening speech went off like a bomb and the 
“fall out” was slow and deadly, this year’s opening was to prove the mere ticking preluding 
the explosion—truly delayed action. The detonator was surprisingly (to the vast majority 
who did not know him) the Dean of Ripon, elegantly dressed, as he described himself, in 
“ecclesiastical nylons”. Poking fun in turn at himself, at his cathedral city and for good 
balance at librarians, he delivered a speech which was amusing and quite delightful. If his 
sermons bear any resemblance to this, then I cannot imagine that the trend of empty churches 
is one which bothers his church council. 

The other “topliner” was Mr. A. A. Thomson, the writer and cricket enthusiast. He 
spoke loudly, forcefully and humorously of literature and cricket and gained that rare achieve- 
ment of concluding the speeches whilst still leaving the guests wishing for more. 

The President, with ready wit, capped many of the points made by the speakers. He 
wove into a proposed conference agenda of the future the Dean on “Making a book in Ripon” 
(following this speaker’s reference to the fact that Ripon’s racecourse seemed better known 
than its Cathedral), and a lecture entitled “Faces will be Red” (a sequei to this year’s annual 
lecture “Books will be Read”’). 

I do not suppose that many speakers would choose the last morning of Conference 
to give their paper, for it is an unsettled time with long distance delegates having already 
left, or at least having to leave, before lunch-time. Mr. Hutchings, however, fared better 
than normally and, I thought, overcame these disadvantages to end the Conference on a high 
note. But I was not entirely supported in my opinion. At coffee afterwards some spoke 
equally highly, but amongst others there was one who referred to the pontifical address of the 
“Bishop” of Leeds and another to “librarianship’s Billy Graham”. A reading of the paper 
will not give that impression, I’m sure, for I found the approach to “Problems in small library 
areas” original enough to capture and retain my interest, and with enough sound common- 
sense to cause it to remain in one’s mind and to justify its later discussion. Perhaps it was the 
manner of its delivery that suggested ecclesiastical didacticism. 

Mr. Hutchings compared three types of area, without naming them—this itself leading 
to speculation about identities. The descriptions of them were not commonplace, for we had 
the “beer, baccy, betting and bed (but no books) town” and “the wilderness with all mod. con.” 
both verbally neat, both suceeding in bringing immediately to our minds the type of areas he 
wished us to consider. Mr. Hutchings used Statistics to illustrate his point that the 40-49,000 
population group was the best of the smaller areas in respect of staff and book expenditure and 
dealt with the immense problems of the smaller authority. 
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The discussion which followed was as lively as any during the Conference; Vann 
(Redditch) and Christopher (Penge) attacked on behalf of the small libraries. Bryon (Eccles) 
spoke of amalgamation only for the minority readers’ requirements, and Rees (Swansea) 
spoke for Welsh libraries in an amusing speech which captured the biggest laugh of the 
Conference. His picture of a county librarian “out book-spreadin’” could almost be smelt ! 

Just in case we had forgotten him, Councillor Rees (Birmingham) demonstrated further 
oratorial scorn of the mike when warning of the impending perils of the “block grants” 
which, he forecast, would cause libraries to be pushed lower than ever in the list of priorities. 

Good though his paper was, I cannot help wondering why Mr. Hutchings is called 
upon to give two conference papers within five years. Is our profession so devoid of thinking 
librarians that we exhaust the supply in that time ? 

Before concluding, I think it only right to congratulate the Yorkshire Branch of the 
L.A. on a first-class exhibition of Yorkshire treasures, painstakingly drawn from as many 
libraries in that area as possible, and excellently arranged. Full marks for this, and our thanks 
to Messrs. Stuffins (Harrogate) and Fryer (East Riding). The thanks of many delegates 
should also be expressed to the branch chairman, Mr. Drewery (Kingston upon Hull), for 
the planning and efficient running of the many attractive excursions. Harewood House, 
York Minster, Rudding Park, Newby Hall, Fountains Abbey—there were plenty to choose 
from and some unique opportunities for librarians to handle rare books. 

One tries to write these impressions immediately after Conference, but being a spare 
time activity they are seldom finished before the ““M.]”, the “Bookseller” and, of course the 
dailies have made their comment. In one I notice there is the charge that it “has all been heard 
before”. For that matter, so have the speeches at the Labour Party Conference this week— 
cost of living, the H Bomb, the Government’s mishandling of the country’s economy, etc., 
etc. But, in any case, it is not true. The Presidential address had an entirely fresh approach 
and a quality almost unique in our history. Teacher/librarian courses and the recently formed 
Roberts committee are developments only of this year—so that whilst some papers may have 
had the old familiar ring about them, much was new and vital—and even the old topics, 
freshly delivered, did not prove entirely uninteresting. To me, personally, it was an important 
Conference—a Conference which proved to be one both of profit and joy—and after Dr. 
Bronowski’s remarks about his early associations with one of my libraries, I returned to 
Stepney more humble and even more determined. 


Buy, Borrow — or Steal 


By Ernest A. SAVAGE 


THouGH libraries attracted purloiners long before shelves were opened to the public, theft 
and its undoubted increase were laid at the door of Duff Brown and his friends, who advocated 
educative hospitality with such triumphant vigour. Yet up to 1914 losses from open libraries 
were rarely more than a couple of dozen a year at any library where the annual issues touched 
300,000 ; that I know of my own knowledge. The fewer dishonest people of that far happier 
age had little scope in libraries managed by vigilant open-shelf librarians who were kept on 
the alert by the malicious criticism of colleagues with shut minds and bolted and barred books. 

No one who did not know the pre-1914 years well can imagine how the first world war 
unbraced conduét. After orgies of destruction and loot, economy and even integrity in any 
management seemed like fiddle and finick. Our calling felt that loss of morale, though not 
at once. Between the going out of the lights and the coming of the armistice most of our 
home-reading books became so broken and dirty that a slum bookstall keeper would not have 
taken them as a gift. They could not be replaced. Many were out of print. Want of paper 
kept the presses silent. The few books that came out were printed on livid and jaundiced 
newsprint at a Stinging price. The rate limit was gone, but bankrupt government advised 
the axing of our income. Our shelves were too empty even for thieves to look at. New and 
secondhand bookshops first drew the dishonest book-hungry, many urged on by their needs 
in the post-war education drive. But as we wearily added a shelf or a half-shelf to our stocks 
losses mounted ; the dearer and smaller books were dropped into absentminded bags or into 
unthinking pockets. How many went is private-official knowledge, for authorities prudently 
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hid their losses, which grow rapidly when theft is known to be easy ; to parade them, plead 
for the return of uncharged books, advertise “conscience” weeks is folly: as well beg a 
monkey not to eat nuts. By 1922 or thereabouts some librarians—I was one—doubted 
whether opening books to a plundering few was fair to the whole public. With the overhaul 
of a city service before me I had to make up my mind: was I to open or shut? A young 
follower of Brown and Jast, readers may think, would be biased toward opening. But want 
of money, niggled out from clutching fingers, and heavier theft, were inclining me to an 
improvement on the old-type barrier. Next best to getting a book is keeping it ; nearest to a 
low book-fund is a high theft-rate. My inquiry then was objective. Could losses be kept down 
without heavy added-expense in management ? Did advantages of open shelves outweigh 
reasonable trading losses ? 

Only in an open library does book stock have any impact on readers. There, with good 
display, or grouping to draw attention to books and ease choice, readers are introduced to 
authorities they have never known. There they are led to adept reading. There even adept 
readers pick their books with freer judgment; there they are more likely to follow course 
reading. In the middle ages collections were arranged on open shelves and the books chained 
against thieves: so early it was well understood that books, even chained, reached more 
people in an open library than behind bars or locked doors. In monasteries, which at their 
best were educational and industrial workshops, access to books was daylong. A practice 
generally followed was to allot the community’s books equally among the brethren so that 
each brother, for a year, acted as librarian of the books in his care. This plan, derided by 
snuffy antiquarians, was not devised to compel monks to read or Study, for a whole year, the 
books assigned to them by rote, but to ensure safe keeping and quick access. By referring to 
a displayed list any brother knew what the house had and learnt that Augustine’s de vita beata, 
for example, was in Brother Ambrose’s keeping, and could be had from him. Only the un- 
intelligent will assume that monastic librarians were idiots because they practised centuries 
before made-to-measure ALAFLAs. Keep safe to produce was their rule, and for many 
centuries they guarded books which but for them would have perished. 

Right at the beginning I knew that the more a library was a collaboration of books— 
each book having others and plenty of others to support, diversify and develop its theme—the 
better service it would offer and the lower would be the losses. Good service, less theft ; 
less theft, good service—it seemed as simple as that. Hence I wanted large general libraries 
and well-found subject libraries under subject librarians. Small parcels of general books under 
inexperienced librarians invite theft and have less impact. 

In 1922 printed catalogues cost high. A closed library could not be run without one, 
often revised and reprinted, but an open library could get along with a card catalogue. On 
this point I would be plain. Whether closed or open a library should have a printed catalogue 
to index its contents intensively and to publicize its existence and value throughout the service 
area. The catalogues of the London Library in my house have been a prime work of reference 
to me, to my family, to my neighbours. How much more useful would be a like catalogue 
of the Edinburgh Public Library. However, an open library with a card index was better 
than a closed library with the printer ever swallowing money for catalogues which people 
refused to buy and authorities could not afford to give away. 

Self-service had become widespread in business. Before 1914 a few big stores displayed 
goods to be handled ; the better houses kept them out of reach. After 1918 freer shopping 
became more general. Bookshops and commercial libraries opened up more slowly than other 
trades. But they were bound to fall into line sooner or later. By 1922 readers expected open 
shelves : they turned from closed libraries, however modernized, to open commercial libraries. 
Were mere sweepings-up of something-to-read to cut out public libraries ? At that time 
I had no doubt about the answer. But few of us then distinguished public from commercial 
policy. We had not then learned—have we now ?—that lending something-to-read books is 
fifth-rate clerking. Librarianship becomes a profession only when its aim is to construct and 
expound co-ordinated displays of knowledge and thought. Had this librarianship been general 
in 1922 we need not have feared any competition, but it was not, and brighter days seemed far 
off, so heavy was the country in debt, so immense the reconstruétion. 

Chiefly for these three reasons my conclusion was that higher librarianship was possible 
only with open shelves. But as post-war morale was bad and worsening, open house would 
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be only a fair venture were theft kept under. I thought it could be. Keep safe to produce 
quickly was the right policy. That meant an unrelenting war on thieves. I had a strong 

rsonal hatred of them because books had done so much for me in my younger days. To 
whinny unétuously about faith in readers’ honesty and to neglect rounding up the thief is but 
another of the many ways, too common in our age, of brushing dirt under the carpet. That 
most people are upright is the strongest reason for throwing the thief into the street. But 
thievery is even palliated. A night or two ago (25.3.57) a broadcaster burbled the lullaby that 
pilfering books was not theft, but an overwhelming urge to own books. So T. J. Wise was 
not so very wrong to complete his own copies of rare books by cutting pages from B.M. 
copies: the books mutilated being public property he was guilty only of the trifling mis- 
demeanour of robbing the people of a common right for his private behoof. The argument 
that thieves will be the better for reading the books they take is another squint-eyed official 
excuse, first heard by me in the U.S. So the librarian who utters such blarney is to be happy 
in the thought that the contents of his wallet will help the pickpocket to live without work. 
No one is a librarian who is not a library-keeper. Why librarian when “‘library-keeper” is 
so much more descriptive ? The plain duty of a “keeper of printed books” is to hold books, 
produce them when wanted, ensure their safe return. 


Look at the matter without humbug. Pocketing or cutting a book is a costly nuisance 
as well as an offence against the law. In a closed reference library a set of books was being 
mutilated. When first discovered the damage amounted to £5. Fixing the culprit cost nearly 
£70 in Staff time, and an unknown sum in police labour to complete detection. Then a new 
set was advertised for, ordered, catalogued, stamped and labelled ; all processes calling for 
money. Cheaper not to bother, eh ? Cut the loss. But once let it be known that no one in 
the library cares a damn, and losses mount and mount. Much fiddling theft involves conse- 
quential damage. A key-book went from an open library, the thief also filchimg the author 
card from the catalogue. Nobody could say how long the book was out of stock before the 
theft was known. Imagine how much a library suffers in reputation when reader after reader 
cannot find a book—a key-book, mind—in the catalogue. And note: charge a man before 
the bench with stealing a card, and you’re pelted out of court. What is the card’s value ? 
A penny. How dare public officials take up the bench’s time with offences so frivolous. And 
ignorant and cocky journalists all over the country will headline and froth the news of a 
blasted bureaucrat chasing poor men for trifles. My goodness, trifles! In a closed reference 
library some among a body of students formed the habit of tearing from the catalogue cards 
for books they wished to reserve for their own use in prescribed Studies. Thoughtless fools 
in want of notepaper took cards from drawers ; providing free notepaper made no difference. 
And how easy to slip out a card. Within my experience hundreds upon hundreds of “crumbs” 
of card are left under the rods, the only evidence that cards are gone ; what cards no one can 
tell unless the catalogue is in duplicate, kept in a private place and checked regularly with the 
public copy. In no time at all the whole catalogue is suspeé&. On my first visit to the U.S. 
I found that librarians were worried by the theft of cards, almost valueless in themselves, but 
expensive to replace. Without continual checking and counter-checking, which costs good 
money, books moulder on the shelves until they are out-of-date because their cards are not in 
the catalogue. Only a printed catalogue is a safe key to stock. 

When culprits are caught should they be prosecuted ? Rarely ; only when replacement 
of property (magistrates do not count work) amounts to a good sum. (This year, 1957, a 
student had in his possession over 1,000 books belonging to booksellers and a University 
Library, plainly a case for prosecution. And a case worth citing to show what a haul one 
robber may get.) Legal procedure is troublesome, wastes official time, and offenders always 
skip off lightly, often are only admonished. Stealing a twenty-shilling book is a peccadillo, 
absence of mind, a mild attack of kleptomania, a mania, by the way, which once only afflicted 
well-off women shoppers, but now, as far as books are concerned, runs through our classless 
society. So, as it is imprudent to advertise that theft is easy, courts are better avoided. 

Yet the librarian has a big stick. Most thieves badly want the books they steal. So catch 
them quickly ; throw them out of membership for good. The black-list will run to hundreds 
of names, each signalled in alphabetical order in the readers’ card index, a comforting record 
of theft stopped. Expulsion as a punishment becoming known by rumour, the tempted are 
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warned. The expelled are the last to complain. As there was a question about the right to 
exclude (not that the lack of it would have daunted me) an authorizing by-law was put before 
the Sheriff. He hesitated: no ratepayer objected ; facts convinced him. Under this law the 
librarian bars ; only the committee reinstate. Not once in my experience did an appeal go to 
the committee. It is prudent to record exactly the offence for which a reader is cast into outer 
darkness. And mind, to the reader and student, especially the covetous, it is outer darkness, 

The decision to open shelves being taken, it was proper to review methods of keeping 
down theft and mutilation. 

Property marks. A tiny rubber name-stamp, at coded points in the book, will do for 
internal mark. The library’s name should be on any process stamp used. Such marks may be 
erased, and labels may be soaked off, but not without leaving traces which, in prosecuting, 
are to the police more interesting evidence than the stamps would be. But the deterring 
marks, if irremovable, are on the outside of the book ; especially any on the spine. A rubber 
Stamp of the library’s initials, in printer’s ink, on the top and bottom edges, enables an assistant, 
should he be awake, to tell public books from those owned by readers ; taking out library 
books with their own is a form of absent-mindedness common among those cocksure of 
being clever enough to talk their way out. (A detected thief, by the way, riles me not only 
because he has robbed the common good, but because usually he has been so bumptiously 
certain of out-smarting officials.) Edge-initials deter because the ordinary borrower fears 
that books bearing them cannot be got out on the sly. An excellent mark is a circular stamp, 
about 5.7 cm. in diameter, embossed blind on the front or back board :1 prefer the back. 
Embossing is quickly done by an inexpensive machine. I first saw this stamp on Liverpool's 
books fifty years ago, and always used it afterwards. By this stamp I must have saved, in 
my time, thousands of pounds of public property. And, thank heaven, thousands of honest 
readers got books which otherwise thieves might have clutched to themselves only. Open- 
shelf reference books may be protected by a stamp, 10 by 4 cm., on the board in gold or white 
Dutch metal: “L.P.L. For use in reference library. Not to be taken from the room”. 
Another most deterring mark is the embossed class-mark on the spine. Books with ineradicable 
external marks are at once recognized on private shelves or tables, and by booksellers. 

Jackets lined with brown paper and covered with plastic wrapping (now so cheaply 
manufactured) not only protect books from soilure but retain for them the impact new books 
have on shoppers. (What a boon plastic is to librarians who wish to give their shelves a better 
look.) But embossed marks are still required. Plastic tape, gently warmed, peels off a book 
as easily as a band off a cake. Many people use the tape and know its qualities and possibilities, 
and the dishonest, after Stripping off the plastic, find underneath a clean unmarked book, 
detectable as library property only after close inside examination. 

Absent-minded readers who find themselves with a book they did not intend to take 
are apt to Stick to it, or throw it over a garden wall, rather than own their fault or run any risk 
in smuggling it back. Something like the outdoor bank night-safe would allow late-workers 
and the absent-minded—with or without inverted commas—to return books. It should be 
labelled clearly for after-hour business, without in anv way suggesting its use for covertly 
posting uncharged books. I have no experience of this device, but it promises the relief 
some “‘penitents” need when they find books ineradicably stamped. 

The right marks not only lessen theft, but make it easier to get stolen books back, as 
I will show later. 

Accuracy in issue charging. A dirty charge is a sure sign that books are being poached, 
and it helps a thief to talk his way out of a jam. On entering every reader should be required 
to utter the name on the ticket before that is handed to him. Toask: Is your name Black ? 
is not a check. It invites deceiving assent, involuntary or deliberate. Holding another man’s 
ticket tempts a frail borrower to choose a book he would like to own. The staff do not know 
he has it and cannot call him to account. And how mortifying for the assistant to confront a 
thief who can feign righteous and indignant anger on receiving an overdue notice for the 
book which remained undischarged when another reader’s ticket was given to him. And that 
other reader, who cannot be asked to return the wrongly-discharged book he still has, may 
never do so. With the best staff in the world errors will occur. But they may be kept down. 
With clear instructions and tactful encouragement counter assistants willingly co-operate 
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to reduce mistakes, which indeed harass them, for they do not like to look foolish in the eves 
of readers. And readers need not be quick-witted to jump to the knowledge that a dirty 
charge cannot be used confidently to inflict fines and challenge fiddling. (Here it may be 
added that they like orderly shelves and a tidy counter. The manager of a modern stores 
told me that a business, to be profitable, must have clear display, bright even lighting, and 
not a trace of clutter anywhere. Efficiency must look efficient.) 

Wickets, easily and smoothly controlled, prevent numerous charging errors. (With 
interest and amusement I note that some self-service shopkeepers now use the check wickets 
which Duff Brown, over sixty years ago, devised from the front-gate trigger-guards with 
which douce Edinburghers protect their homes.) 

Overdues. A close chase after overdues ensures quicker return of books read and laid 
aside, helps to keep the charge free from error, and (as I will explain) often leads to the recovery 
of uncharged books. A reader getting an overdue notice ordinarily returns his book at once. 
If he claims that he hasn’t had the book, the error may be cleared up quickly with his help. 
He may be asked, reasonably, to recall the titles of library books in his possession, and then 
may include one not charged—a revelatory blunder of some tonic embarrassment to him. 
Not all errors, be it noted, are official. Some hinge upon borrowers’ trickery. The maxim 
that the customer is always right is storekeepers’ business and advertising blarney, never 
their practice ; it should not be ours. No discipline is more excellent than bringing readers 
Sriétly to account for the books they hold. Everyone respeéts taut management which im- 
proves service and augments supplies. Oh yes; augments supplies ... Rather over ten 
per cent of the books issued from public libraries do no work. Because no fewer than six 
and a quarter million books constantly lie idle at readers’ homes, forty million issues are lost 
every year in Great Britain and Northern Ireland; an estimate based on L.A. Statistics. 
Punishing fines are not-desirable, but in the present rubbishy state of our currency, a first 
charge on overdue books of threepence for three days is not high, and it should keep down the 
number of books in idleness. (Waste of stock, a vexing leakage, may be avoided by quickening 
accession processes, by displaying with hard impa¢t, by keeping down theft, by hustling 
readers to bring books back as soon as they have read them. All these desirable things are 
relevant to my subjeét. The more books available the less the temptation to steal. For example, 
impact : shift books from ankle-high shelves, if you are cursed with them, to nose-high shelves, 
and note how much oftener they go out.) Another loss is worth a reference. Where books are 
little cared for, gifts of value may be turned away. A book collector who caught a librarian 
sprawling books on the floor and trailing lubberly feet among them bequeathed an un- 
parallel library of over ten thousand volumes to a better home. 

Between seven and eight per cent of the overdue notices are unheeded. Then calls 
must be ‘made to recover the books, often to trace the defaulters. Assistants dislike collecting 
books. Even in closed libraries many books were lost because the charge records were slyly 
cancelled by juniors who spent in pleasanter ways the out-of-door time intended for recovering 
books. This duty, where not heavy enough fora full-time employé is better assigned to a janitor. 
In a large town a collector for the whole service earns his keep in recovered books and by the 
discipline he continually applies to the shiftless. Given a list of overdues to colleét, required 
to write up a diary of calls and expenses—rightly supervised, in faét—he will bring in not 
only almost a full tale of overdues, but many uncharged books which are delivered to him by 
members of a household who are unaware that other members have smuggled them out. 
Covering the whole town, he becomes expert in tracing defaulters within and without his area, 
while the knowledge he acquires about debt dodgers and slippery customers, particularly if the 
alien department co-operates with him, forms a cautionary list saving trouble in future. On 
the other hand, he may stop the library from aéting harshly against young people whose homes, 
through drink, betting and thriftlessness, are sunk in poverty. A collector should be able to 
promote friendly relations with other library authorities. A defaulter feels a tonic shock when, 
borrowing from a library in another area, he is taxed about books not returned from his old 
address. 

Whatever we do, books will go or be mutilated. Thieves are crafty and ingenious ; 
difficult to beat. They have the advantage of the offensive. But that losses cannot be wholly 
avoided is no excuse for opening all doors and windows to the depredators. Theft may be 


reduced to a bearable trading loss. 
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How measure loss > Where administration has been so lax that a fresh start is desirable, 
stock will be fully taken. In any thorough audit every book is checked with the prime stock 
record, and that record with the book accounts paid and the gifts registered between one 
Sstock-taking and another. Only a permanent (and independent) audit staff could cope with a 
continuous and efficient roll-call in a large service, at a cost too heavy and not warranted by 
the need. Some forty-five years ago a borough treasurer announced that he meant to take 
stock of my books. The check could only be administratively health-giving, and as his depart- 
ment was to foot the bill I was overjoyed to co-operate. When by experience he found out 
that an independent check, done in his way, would keep three of his staff fully occupied for 
about four months every year, he mutely and Sstealthily withdrew, leaving the job less than 
half done. 

One measure of loss is cheap, quick, effective. In all well-run libraries every department 
keeps weekly or monthly invoice-records of books added, lent, withdrawn or transferred; 
no accession office functions well if the movement of assigned stock is not recorded. Taking 
this movement into account, a simple enumeration of the books once a year or every two 
or three years is enough to measure loss. By closing the home-reading libraries one morning 
until two o’clock, so that the whole issue is at rest, with careful planning the stock, no matter 
how large, may be counted accurately, in five hours, by the usual duty assistants. The count 
is of the total, class by class, of books both in and out. Should this quick census reveal any 
drop suggesting a subjeét raid, stocktaking limited to the class affected will expose the extent 
of the mischief. Now and then, to prevent more theft, books on a narrow subject may be put 
temporarily in reserve, and a reference block shelved to represent them. So the robber is 
warned off, for he will imagine the library’s defences to be stronger than they are. The figures 
of the census, by the way, should be used for the stock return in the annual report. 

This article’s purpose is to indicate some ways, firm, quiet, and business-like, of keeping 
down theft to the lowest possible trading loss. And well down, I mean. Shopkeepers are 
able to bear heavier losses of goods than we of books because they recoup themselves by 
charging higher prices to the whole body of customers, yet they try to keep down losses by 
employing detectives. We cannot raise prices or pay detectives. Snooping is unnecessary. 
Reckless challenging may be costly. The quite justifiable action of a keen assistant promised 
heavy expense. He noticed a reader behaving suspiciously. He saw him put a book in his 
pocket ; of that there was no doubt. But the reader had come prepared with a wad of paper in 
the shape of a book, and when challenged he pulled this out of his pocket. The book he had 
pocketed had been slipped on to the shelves again, an easy thing to do when other readers 
are about to dodge behind. He went away and promptly claimed damages. The trap was 
clever, but not quite perfect. Police inquiry proved that his character could be assailed on many 
counts. His claim was resisted and nothing came of it. Snooping and reckless challenging, No. 
The felt pressure of good management and a determined front help to keep down losses. 
In any library, open or closed, rickety management invites robbery, as lax accounting invites 
and suggests fraud. I have no patience with colleagues who fear to lose readers by applying 
just rules. Get together good books, make them known, and all the business we can do will 
come. Pillagers, mutilators, scallywags, loafers and other rule breakers drive business away. 

Another paper will exemplify some specific kinds of theft, and the ways, if any, of 
countering them. 


Memorabilia 


A PLEASANT foretaste of the good things of 


the coming months for those within easy 
access of the North-Western Polytechnic is the 
announcement that a Lecture Series, in ad- 
dition to those for the normal examinations in 
librarianship, on Staff Management in Libraries 
will be offered to senior librarians at monthly 
intervals from Oétober 15th to March 6th— 


the whole six for a one guinea fee. Well 
chosen lecturers will deal in the first three with 
general problems, and academic library staffs 
and those of special libraries occupy two, while 
the final one is on the evergreen subject of 
Staff training in libraries. This final one in- 
trigues me as in-library training could be vital 
to a young librarian and the giving of it by 
seniors benefits the giver as much as the 
recipient. 
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FIGHTING 


A SELECTION OF BOOKS IN BLUNT’S PLASTICOVER BINDINGS 


BLUNT’S 
PLASTICOVER BINDINGS 


REMAIN 
ATTRACTIVE AND CLEAN 
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What early books are in other British 
Libraries than the national ones and the 
libraries of Oxford and Cambridge is a matter 
on which I have speculated. I look forward 
therefore to seeing A Finding list of Early 
English books to 1640 in libraries of the British 
Isles which has been compiled by David 
Ramage who is a proven authority. It is based 
on the numbers used in the §.7.C. and covers 
14,500 works, many not in that famous cata- 
logue, and draws on the holdings of 150 
libraries. At 35s. it should find a place in 
many reference libraries whose access to 
information on the 150 is sparse at present. 
For this reason I append the address—K. W. 
Humphreys, Hon. Sec. SCONUL, The Uni- 
versity Library, Edmund Street, Birmingham 3. 


* * * 


To me it is almost incredible that anyone 
professing to be a librarian can express satis- 
faction because English literature is no longer 
apparently to be a subject in the L.A. examina- 
tions. Does he really mean that the amount of 
literature we learn at school for the G.C.E. is 
adequate, or even that gained in an ordinary 
Arts Course at a university ? This recurred to 
me when I read that for 1949 alone the Aanua/ 
Bibliography of English Language and Literature 
(v. 29) contains 4,869 entries relating to books 
and articles on English language and litera- 
ture. It is a pretty big fraction of the publica- 
tions of the year I imagine. Or what does his 
satisfaction mean ? 


* * 


Mr. J. T. Gillett’s contention at the London 
and Home Counties’ Conference at Worthing 
in April, of which the report reached me in 
The London Librarian in August, was against 
the present-day assumption that children were 
a class apart, all of its members needing a 
separate children’s department, with a Staff 
confined to them. They should themselves 
decide what they want to read so that all home 
reading departments by integration should be 
open to them. This abolition of the children’s 
department raises in our minds the old saying 
of G.B.S. that the best children’s library would 
be one without any children’s books in it. 
The report does not carry much more about 
the discussion, which no doubt had answers to 
Mr. Gillett. The kernel of truth in his con- 
tention is sound ; there should be every oppor- 
tunity given to the child to choose his own 
books ; but experience shows that the child 
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does like a room which is “his own” in 4 
library and that the sort of books he reads and 
wants is usually to be found there. After all 
the more adult book that has been adopted by 
children is always in that room if it is stocked 
reasonably. Frankly my own experience js 
that small children, delightful as they may be, 
are a nuisance under the feet of serious adult 
readers; moreover, I never had a lending 
library large enough to accommodate adult and 
unaccompanied child at the same time. Of 
course the best library for the child is one in 
the home where the great books should always 
“lie about”. Are there so many such that the 
public children’s library is likely to become 
superfluous ? 
* * * 

I should welcome a more detailed exposition 
of a sentence in the interesting article by 
Geoffrey Whatmore on “Subscription Libraries 
and the cost of living” which is a feature of 
the Autumn, 1957 Library Review. He writes, 
speaking of readers and subscription libraries, 
that a much more personal service than that 
given to the disciplined public library reader is 
one of their attractions, and continues: “The 
reader probably gets more recent books more 
quickly than he would elsewhere and his 
more esoteric requirements can be satisfied 
through the regional library system, to which 
the larger subscription libraries belong.” Have 
the subscription libraries established a regional 
system of their own? I confess that this 
seems new, and I should like to know how 
it works. One is always learning about the 


book world. 
* * * 


A ten-day tour of Danish and Swedish 
libraries in April was the agreeable and te- 
warding experience of eighteen students from 
the Manchester and Loughborough Library 
Schools. It was the first visit arranged jointly 
by our library schools, and I hope will be the 
forerunner of many more as I cordially endorse 
the implication of R.K’s question, “What do 
they know of England who only England 
know ?” The programme was arranged by the 
Danish State Inspectorate of Libraries and the 
Manchester School. It seems to have gone 
with a swing. Mr. Robert Hansen, the Director 
of the State Inspectorate, welcomed the part) 


and his deputy, Mr. E. Allersley Jensen, gave © 


them the general scheme of things. Of the 


1$ millions spent in Denmark last year on 7 


libraries 


one-third came from Government 7 


grant. 24%, of the total grant goes to central | 
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Immortal 
Queen 


ELIZABETH BYRD 


In this magnificent novel, Miss Elizabeth Byrd 
tells the whole life-story of Mary, Queen of Scots— 
from her childhood at the French Court to her 
death at Fotheringay. 

3rd Imp. 18s. 


* 


The Settlers 
PETER DALZEL 


Peter Dalzel recounts how he and his young 
wife and their small son escaped from civilisation 
and settled in a homestead on Francois Lake, 
British Columbia. An enchanting story of 


twentieth-century pioneering. 
Illus. 21s. 


* 


The Amazing World 
of John Scarne 


John Scarne is the world’s number one expert 
on card manipulation and on gambling. Primarily, 
this is his life story, telling how he acquired his 
unique skill ; but it is also a no-punches-pulled 
account of gambling and show-business. 

Front. 35s. 


CONSTABLE 


Hamilton Avenue 
RONALD BYRON 


All the characters in this remarkable first novel 
are Africans, living in the native township of 
Newclare, near Johannesburg. But Mr. Byron 
has no racial or social gospel to preach—he is 
content to tell a very good story. 

Book Society Recommendation, 15s. 


* 


Across the River 
RICHARD JOCELYN 


An Account of what happened to a Squadron 
of Sappers in the course of a divisional advance 
up to and across a river in Italy in World War II, 

16s. 


* 
The Small Army 


MICHAEL MARSHALL 


The true story of a ‘Junior’ resistance movement 
organised by Guernsey schoolboys evacuated to 
Derbyshire. It failed in its object, but it produced 
a remarkable show of initiative, resource and 
adventure. 


Illus. 16s. 
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The Oxford 
Dictionary of the 
Christian Church 


Edited by F. L. Cross 


A comprehensive one-volume work, providing 


factual information on every aspect of Christianity, 


especially in its historical development. It 
contains over 6,000 entries or articles, and has 

a wide relevance for students of Christianity, 
historians, students of literature and the educated 
reader generally. 70s. net 


The Oxford 
Companion to 
the Theatre 


Edited by PHYLLIS HARTNOLL 


The new Supplement to this Companion contains 
154 illustrations, some not previously published 
in England, with a running commentary on 
them, and additional articles and bibliography. 


Second edition 45s. net 


The Castle 
of Fratta 


IPpPOLITO NIEVO 
Translated by Lovett F. Eowarps 


Ippolito Nievo, soldier-poet and lieutenant of 
Garibaldi, was lost at sea in 1861, but he left 
behind him an epic novel which has long been 
recognized as a classic of Italian fiction. This 
great novel, abridged and translated, will come 
as a revelation to most English readers. 21s. net 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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bibliographical services. And, nota bene, ap 
additional 5°, goes to Danish authors as com. 
pensation for the use of their books in public 
libraries. But read the report for yourself ip 
the North Western Newsletter and follow the 
party through Denmark to Horsholm, wher 
a wealthy town of ten thousand spends 27s, 
annually per head on public libraries, and has 
provided itself with “one of the world’s mog 
modern, modular, buildings (based on the 
Manor Branch, Sheffield),” with shelving in 
red, yellow, blue and white, a spectrum effed 
that must have much attention value. And 
then follow them by boat to Malm6 with their 
“chance to view a small part of Sweden’s fine 
library service”, and back to Copenhagen and 
on to Jutland with the large and importan 
library city of Aarhus as their goal. 
* * * 


The above account is reprinted in the 
Manchester School’s old students’ Newsletter, 
No. 5, of which I have been very glad to see. 
Alumni of any school have always an invisible 
bond which should be carefully kept; and 
our schools are building up associations 
devoted to that keeping. Already our schoo 
have sent their students to many parts of this 
country and overseas. Mr. J. C. Harrison my 
be proud of the record of Manchester Schoo! 
and of its Old Students’ Association which 
celebrated its Tenth Anniversary with a dinner 
of fifty of them at Rowntree’s Restaurant, 
Manchester, in Oétober last year. The number 
includes a list of officers, committee, honorar 
and ordinary members, and a quite impressive 
list of appointments obtained in 1956 b 
former full-time students. 

* 

Where Caxton actually worked in Wet 
minster and where he lived we now know 
pretty conclusively from the researches made 
in account rolls of the Abbey by the Keeper at 
the Muniments, Mr. Lawrence E. Tanner, anc 
revealed by him in The Library for September 
“The spot, roughly in modern terms, roun 
about the east end of the Abbey and Olé 
Palace Yard, where Caxton first settled in 1476" 
The first printing press was in a house adjoining 
or close to the Chapter House “on the left 
hand side of the path leading to the south o 
Poet’s Corner door”. Subsequently, Caxtos 
took larger quarters in the Almonry, whid 
were taken over at his death, 1491-2, b 
Wynkyn de Worde. These, Mr. Tanner says 
“must in modern terms, have stood at th 
junétion of Great Smith Street and Vi¢tom 
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BLACKWELL’S MUSIC SHOP 
39 HOLYWELL STREET 
OXFORD :: Tel.: 2217 


Offers a Large Stock of PIANO AND CHAMBER MUSIC, 
VOCAL AND MINIATURE SCORES (New and Secondhand) 


All Important Books on Music (English and Foreign) 


CATALOGUES AVAILABLE : 
642. Instrumental Music. 656. Vocal Music. 


Free on appl ication 


BLACKWELL’S of OXFORD 


Shadow of the Moon 
Published by Longmans Green and bound in Linson by G. & J. Kitcat Ltd. 


At » Says Bob the Binder : 

afi ry “Let’s go and see for our- 
selves. Open those Linson 
covers for the Magic Carpet to 
India, a hundred years ago. 
First stop? East India Com- 
pany and disgruntled Sepoys. 
How far? All of 632 exciting 
*} pages to Lucknow. Safe? Well 
¥ covered. ‘Our best clients’, 
say Longmans, ‘are Linson 
insured.” 


Grange Fibre : Leicester Y¢ 


Makers of J | 
Linson and Fabroleen 


PFA 


| 


| 
| 3 
OLA | 
Wet VEN. 
vhich 


| Benoit, 


Carco, 


Curtis, 


Vialar, 


| Vialar, 


| Troyat, 
Vercel, 


Librairie 

Francaise 

Hachette 
FRENCH FICTION 


All in FULL CLOTH binding 


| Bedel, Maurice 
JEROME, 60 LATITUDE NORD 


Pierre 


LE DEJEUNER DE SOUSCEYRAC 
Béraud, 


Henri 
LE MARTYRE DE L’OBESE 


UN CRIME 


GUEULE D'AMOUR 
Francis EQUIPE 


Bernanos, Georges 
Beucler, André 


_Chadourne, Marc LILITH 
Chamson, 


André 
LE CHIFFRE DE NOS JOURS 


| Cocteau, Jean 


LE GRAND ECART 
Jean-Louis 
LES JUSTES CAUSES 


| L’AME OBSCURE 
| Fauconnier, Henri 
| Gide, André 


Houdyer, Paulette 


LA PORTE ETROITE 
LA GRANDE BUCAILLE 


Mauriac, Francois LE MAL 
Miomandre, F. de 


RECONTRES DANS LA NUIT 


Monnier, Thyde Cranp CAP 
| Montherlant, H. de 


LES CELIBATAIRES 


-Murciaux, Christian 


LE GROS LOT 


| Reverzy, Jean PASSAGE 
Simenon, Georges 

TROIS CHAMBRES A MANHATTAN 6/- 

| Soulac, Anne-Marie 


PASSAGE DES VIVANTS 
Henri FAUX JOUR 


Roger 14 HOURIE 
Paul 
LA ROSE DE LA MER 
Paul 
LE BAL DES SAUVAGES 


127 Regent Street 
London, W.1 


> 


16 


15 


14/9 
6/- 
6 
8/3 
6/- 
6) 
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Street on the site of the present corner house 
(No. 1, Vittoria Street).” 
* * * 

An important reference work—the fourth 
volume of the Unesco publication, [n/ernationai 
bibliography of Economics (600 pp., H.M.S.O, 
50s. Od.)—has been compiled under a special 
committee of the International Economics 
Association. It lists 13,000 authors and is only 
on economics. Three other Unesco works. 
forming a series of social science bibliographies, 
deal in turn with sociology, socio-cultural 
anthropology, and political science. 

* * * 

It was a pleasure to me to read in the ex. 
cellent North-Western News-Letter that the 
first award of the Charles Nowell Memorial 
Prize was made at a meeting of the North. 
Western Branch by Mrs. Nowell in person to 
Miss D. A. Harrop, sub-librarian of the 
Crumpsall District Library at Manchester, and 
Hon. Secretary of the Manchester and Distrid 
Division of the A.A.L. 

* * 7 

A fair talking point can be taken from the 
recent Annual Report of Finchley Public 
Libraries. Mr. J. D. Reynolds, who has his 
own interesting way of putting things, writes 
in it. “It seems to librarians on the one hand, 


Telephone : Southport 78568 


J ACKSONS 
LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
SCHOOL CONTRACTORS 


6662, LIV ERPOOL ROAD, 
AINSDALE - SOUTHPORT 
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New EPWORTH Books 


THE EARLY CHURCH 
AND THE 
COMING GREAT CHURCH 


By John Knox, D.D. 12s. 6d. net 


In this study, one of the leading American New 
Testament scholars brings sound biblical research to 
bear on Christendom’s most perplexing problem : 
unity. This is an important book for all who work 
to see the Christian Church become one in a world 
which greatly needs its undivided efforts. 


ATHLETES OF THE SPIRIT 
By Philip Lilley 


10s. 6d. net 


This book is about the great devotional classics of 
the Christian Church. Men need to be introduced to 
them afresh in every generation, and even those who 
already know them are greatly profited by seeing their 
treasures through other eyes, and by hearing about 
the men who wrote them and the circumstances in 
which they were produced. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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| 
THE HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 59 Britton STREET, 


CLERKENWELL RoOabD, E.C.1 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


CONSERVATION 


W. H. Langwell, F.R.1.C. 
25/- net 


One of the problems 
confronting librarians 
and archivists in this 
age is the effective 
preservation of 
records and docu- 
ments, particularly 
those made under 
modern processes. 


The author examines 
the chemical proper- 
ties involved, and goes 
on to explain how 
deterioration of 
Papers may be 
Prevented. 


15/- net 


CRAFTSMANSHIP AND DESIGN IN POTTERY 
OF By W. B. Dalton. 42/- net 


For the student and specialist of ceramics and pottery this book will be of immense interest. 


BOOKS & The authoritative comment and the colour plate illustrations are of the highest standard. 
DOCUMENTS COLOUR AND COLOUR MEASUREMENT IN THE GRAPHIC 
INDUSTRIES 
By By Victor Letouzey. 25/- net 


Written by a leading expert, this is the first account of the science of colour measurement. 
Its purpose is to show the advantage to the printing industry of the measurement of colour. 
SALE OF GOODS 

By P. S. Atiyah, B.A., B.C.L.(Oxon.). 25/- net 


This new approach to the law of sale of goods will stimulate thought and argument among 
students. It treats of the subject in relation to modern decisions and authorities. 
QUICKER READING 
By Harry Bayley, B.A., M.Ed. 21/- net 

Executives and Managers to whom this book is mainly directed, will gain immense value from 
more speedy reading of daily correspondence and memoranda. 
reading speeds can be trebled by taking this course. 
MYSTERY OF MAN 

By M. V. C. Jeffreys, Professor of Education in the University of Birmingham 


Written mainly for educationalists and teachers, this work is by the author of ‘Beyond 
Neutrality’’ and ‘‘Glaucon"’. 


PITMAN parker st. 
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the mass audience now finds even the lightest 
of fiétion beyond its power of concentration, 
and that it has turned willingly from reading 
to more easily assimilated visual communica- 
tion of ideas. It is lost to libraries. On the 
other hand, there is a steadily growing body of 
serious readers who are anxious about their 
personal and world affairs, and who want to 
know more about them. Having lost one 
audience, public libraries have gained another ; 
membership and book issues are maintained. 
It is generally assumed nowadays that the 
public library will meet the demands of the 
reading public.” 

Excellent, but does general experience find 
so clear a cleavage amongst our readers ? 


The Librarian’s Library 


Brown, Charles Harvey. Scientific Serials : 
Charaéteristics and Lists of the Most Cited 
Publications in Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Geology, Physiology, Botany, 
Zoology, and Entomology. 1956. 14+ 
189 pp. ACRYL Monograph Number 16. 
Chicago : Association of College and Refer- 
ence Librarians. 

Those who know the modernity, scholarship and 
thoroughness of the publications of The Association 
of College and Reference Libraries, the division of the 
\.L.A. which corresponds more or less to our Uni- 
versity and Research Seétion will probably tind the full 
title we have transcribed above a sufficient description 
of this adventure into a not overtilled field of biblio- 
graphy. “Most cited”’ is the key-word to an investiga- 
tion of a wide range of periodicals in the various ticlds 
named, which are ranked by their use in the sciences ; 
thus in Chemistry we get citations of 

1 American chemical society : journal 2174 

2 Chemical society of London 1156 

3 Chemische Berichte 999 

4 Helvetia chimica aéta 834 
running down to 

99 Cereal chemistry 7 

99 Journal of baéteriology 7 

99 Physikalische Zeitschrift 7 
Three such chemistry lists are thus ranked and in them 
all in different journals and proceedings the ranking of 
at least 1—3 is approximately the same. The science 
librarian will see that the lists above thus ordered in the 
named sciences can be prattically suggestive. 

This is only a restriéted description of the work 
which is also concerned with the past uses of serials in 
some fields which rise and fall in their usefulness : for 
example, we are told that earlier ones in biology are 
Still indispensable, while in other sciences, physics, for 
example, enquiries have to be made into conclusions 
made before 1920 which modern research may have 
invalidated. The literary problems involved are in- 
dicated and the methods of research employed in the 
compilation of the book are described or at least hinted 
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at; and the whole of the rankings from which base 
inferences and conclusions are drawn are embodied ig 
a final table. 


Crane, E. J., Parrerson, Austin M. and 
Marr, Eleanor B. A Guide to the Liteggs 
ture of Chemistry. 1957. Ed. 2. 164 
397 pp. N.Y.: John Wiley. (London? 
Chapman & Hall). 74s. 

The quite noteworthy book was designed by the 
first two authors and published in 1927. This edition, 
thirty years later, is primarily the work of Dr. Mag 
of Hunter College, New York City, but has been revised 

in ms. by the original authors. Dr. Crane brought t 

the work, which is a pioneer in its field, experieng 

vained as direétor and editor of Chemical Abstracts, and 
throughout the work is a thorough awareness of the 
continued work that is being done in locating and 
retrieving chemical literature and of the librarianshig 
involved ; indeed, it appears to be a first-class inte 
duétion to an examination such as ours on the literatugg 
and librarianship of chemistry might be. The obje&sy 
obstacles and methods of getting at the literature agg 
tully discussed generally ; then in turn books, periodis 
cals, patents, Government publications, trade literatungy 
and other sources come under review, and after that 
the treatment of it in indexes and libraries, and a chaptey 
of much interest deals with procedure in literatumg 
searches. Seven appendices deal with “‘literatug 
relating to chemical literature”, and one, on symbolg 
abbreviations and Standards used in chemical literatugg 
is of special interest, a bibliography of the most usefil 
lists of chemical periodicals, and of those discontinued 
before 1910 with their dates of publication, and a lif 
of libraries of interest to chemists in the U.S. ang 

Canada. The index is satisfactory. 

Liprary AssociaTion, Medical Section 
Directory of Medical Libraries in the British 
Isles : compiled by a Sub-Committee of thé 
Medical Section. 1957. 8+91 pp. demg 
8vo. Library Association. 13s. (9s. 6d. td 
L.A. Members). 


\ welcome evidence of the useful aétivity of thi 
most active setion of the L.A. detailed list of thé 
principal 147 libraries in Great Britain, Northem 
Ireland and Eire, with the names of librarians, the stock} 
conditions of use and other features of utility to student 
and consultants. The second part of the work lists othef 
libraries, “generally very small’’ and usually availabl 
only to the staffs of the hospitals, clinics, laboratorieg 
colleges and other institutions where they are situated| 
We are glad to have this pleasantly produced ang 
desirable book. 


Liprary Association. County  Librarieg 
Section. English Literature. 1957. 62 ppg 
cr. 8vo. Readers’ guides, new ser., No. 3% 
Wrappers. L.A., 1s. 6d. 

Very pleasant to handle is this book of “what @ 
read about literature’, and the seleétion of works off 
library method, criticism and history generally Stands 
fairly rigorous scrutiny. There are of course omissiong 
and inclusions which invite criticism, but this applies t@ 
any such list. It is to be hoped that a second list, giving 
the appropriate available texts (or some of them) may 
be added to the series, and so help to fulfil what muff 
be its intention. 
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